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Mozart's Magic Flute. 
BY A. OULIBICHEFF. 
(Concluded from page 403.) 


The consecration begins. We see before us 
the as yet closed gates of the place appointed for 
the probations ; and here we come suddenly upon 
the most extraordinary page, perhaps, which any- 
where occurs in the most striking works of Mo- 
This miracle of composition must be ex- 
First 


zart. 
amined with all the attention it deserves. 
we give the text : 

He, who walks through these paths full of difficulties, 
Becomes pure through fire, water, air, and earth. 

If he Death’s terrors can o’ercome, 

He wings his flight from earth to heaven. 

Tilumined, then will he be in the state 

To dedicate himself entirely to the mysteries of Isis. 


The sort of allegory contained in this strophe 
of six lines is so clear, that it ceases to be an alle- 
‘ gory. The way sown with difficulties is life: the 
reward promised to those who go bravely through 
it, is the revelation of all the mysteries to which 
the grave isthe key. Pure Christian doctrines 
and promises. 

Mozart, as well as Tamino, found himself at 
the end of his career. The awful gates, through 
which none pass but once, were soon to close be- 
hind them. And here it must be remarked, that 
the persons set to sing this text were of a very 
problematical nature. In the libretto they are 
briefly styled: Zwei geharnischte Ménner (two 
men in armor). They appear with close visors 
and flaming swords —a title and attributes, which 
leave a pretty wide field to the imagination. 
May one not believe he sees in them the shadow 
of that other phantom, which already draws nigh 
to announce to Mozart his last hour and to order 
his last work ! 

When we consider, that the working up of 
this piece, the composition of such a text, is wholly 
unexampled in the annals of the lyric drama, 
and that it sounds altogether strange in theatre 
music, we can hardly help supposing that Mozart 
thought far more of the allegorical sense of the 
words, than of their direct meaning; i. e., far 
more of himself than of his opera. 

As all religious mysteries have this in com- 
mon, both with each other, and with most human 
institutions, that time lends them their most sol- 
emn sanctity. so Mozart seems to have considered 
it of first importance here to awaken in his hear- 
ers the feeling of a high antiquity. He went 
back to the first centuries of music, to find a form 
of song that answered to this purpose: but in- 
stead of imitating the style of those remote 
epochs, he deemed it a much surer way to choose 
a melody already in existence, an old choral mel- 
ody : Christ, unser Herr, zum Jordan kam, which 
is ascribed to Wolf Heinz, a composer of the six- 
teenth century, who had himself found it proba- 
bly in the original songs of the Catholic church. 
Heavens, what a Chorale! The psalmodizing at 





an extremely mournful funeral, so exceedingly 
Gothic, so entirely covered up with dust, and run- 
ning counter to all habits of a modern ear! And 
in order to heighten this ungracious character of 
antiquity, the composer has let the Chorale be 
sung by tenor and bass from beginning to end in 
octaves. It would not do for any anachronism to 
creep in between melody and accompaniment. 
The piece had to represent a form of composition, 
known from the fifteenth century down, a Choral 
song in contrapuntal fugues. But since no other 
voice parts were to be added to the canto fermo, 
but the powers of a full orchestra opposed to it, 
and since neither the 15th nor the 16th century 
offered any pattern of instrumental parts worth 
imitating, Mozart borrowed the thought for his 
accompaniment from the true founder of this 
style, from John Sebastian Bach, who, as the 
Abbé Stadler says, had borrowed it from Heinz. 
From these various borrowings arose a piece of 
such effect as neither Heinz, nor Bach, nor any 
one had ever thought of: an exceedingly roman- 
tic and imaginative composition ; original, for the 
very reason that it had been borrowed from 
another age of music; new, because nothing 
seemed older than it did; theatrical and illusive 
in the highest degree, as regards the situation, 
because it is pure church music ; an abstract of 
all harmonic knowledge ; a master-piece of mod- 
ern instrumentation, and taken as a whole a 
wonder-work of poetry. Was there ever heard 
a more mournful psalm-singing than these two 
voices, strengthened by the roaring voices of the 
trombones, and supported by the whole choir of 
wind instruments? The mysterious pair sing on 
by themselves, while the themes of the fugue, on 
their side also independent, catch in like the 
wheels of a watch, which goes on and on, while 
on its face you see neither hands nor numbers. 
The terror creeps in slowly into the quartet of 
strings; it spreads and communicates itself from 
part to part, runs over from one instrument into 
another. It winds out from the orchestra like a 
death lament, which the echoes of the imitation, 
in dull whimperings, in stifled sobs, bear off into 
the infinite. The spectacle awakened in the 
soul’s eyes by this strange, dying away music, 
mingles itself gradually with that on the stage 
and produces a sort of intellectual phantasmago- 
ria. The dark men take on a resemblance to 
those forms which one sees lying on the tombs of 
old knights. They have arisen from their stony 
bed, to intone an ancient litany; their swords 
burn in the place of wax tapers. With them 
the spirit of their age has risen and hovers over 
the audience ; an indescribable feeling of what 
was, long, long before us, penetrates the soul; 
and yet we feel, in spite of this sort of magnetic 
vision or retrospective clairvoyance, which neith- 
er the poetry of words nor any other poetry can 
approach even at a distance, — we feel that im- 
passable interval, which separates us from every 
extinct life of the past, into which the music in- 
troduces us anew. We feel the whole depth of 
the light, in which it loses itself. ‘ 








Such was at that time the fearful spell exerted 
over Mozart by a fixed idea, that even in the the- 
atre, in a Schikaneder opera, and apropos of I 
know not what sort of absurd mysteries, he sud- 
denly intoned the hymn of the departed with a 
voice, which never had been heard from him till 
then, and which seemed to proceed from the grave 
vaults of a church. 

Until now Tamino’s magic instrument, the 
flute, had exercised no influence upon the action 
of the drama, and had been of no great use to 
the composer. It had only served in Sarastro’s 
menagerie. But now towards the conclusion of 
the end, this flute gives, although indirectly, op- 
portunity for a fine lyrical moment. Pamina, 
who has received permission to share the dangers 
and the glory of the probation with her lover, 
finds him at the moment when the fateful gates 
are about to open. She relates to him in very 
good declamatory and harmonious expressions, 
that her father of blessed memory made this 
flute out of the trunk of an oak a thousand years 
old, ina Sabbath night, by the flashes of light- 
ning. This melodious talisman is to protect the 
henceforth inseparable lovers, against death and 
the terrors which they have to meet on their 
way. So soon as Pamina has arrived at the last 
two verses of her lyrical monologue: Wir wan- 
dern durch des Tones Macht, &e. (We wander 
through the power of tone), Tamino and the two 
armed men fall into the text with her, whereby 
arises a Quartet. The problem, which Mozart 
seems to have had in mind in this situation, con- 
sisted in inquiring under what new point of view 
the great question of death admitted of being 
presented, when devotion and faith in a virtu- 
ous love (personified in Pamina) and the sublime 
revelations of harmony (personified in Tamino, 
the possessor of the magic flute) are supported 
by the promises of religion. Since he had to cel- 
ebrate the power of his Art, he developed all its 
enchantments in a space of two and twenty bars. 
I will not waste my ink upon admiring comments 
on this sublime Quartet. One must read it 
through himself; for music of this sort enchants 
the eye almost as much as it ravishes the ear. 

One thing is to be remarked, which, as it seems 
to us, proves how much Mozart despised the di- 
rect and positive intentions of the libretto. The 
Choral, with the fugue and the quartet which 
followed, were to form nothing but the preface 
or prospectus to the mysteries of Isis. The poet 
has saved up these scenes, like stones, for distri- 
bution among the spectacle-loving multitude. 
While therefore Schikaneder is busy in preparing 
his mysteries, the composer accomplishes his in 
the score. Already has the music told us all, be- 
fore we have seen anything; already has the 
power of harmony revealed all to the hearers, 
ere Tamino puts the magic instrument to his lips. 
The moment that the mysteries become visible, 
they withdraw themselves from the music, which 
suddenly sinks to utter insignificance, as if in 
obedience to the machinist’s whistle, putting itselt 
upon the same level as the wretched, childish 
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spectacle. We sce the trial in the fire and in the 
water behind an iron lattice; a revolving sheet 
‘f linen; red and yellow painted flames, rising 
and falling; and then the maestro rests. We 
hear a meagre flute solo, which nowadays would 
be a trifle even for beginners; a vocal duet in 
sweetish thirds; then a noisy fanfara, which an- 
nounces the triumph of the initiates, and frightens 
the composer out of his nap. That is all. 

And now we have room made for the bird- 
catcher, who is in great haste; for he must first 
hang himself, then make acquaintance with his 
wife, and finally commend himself to the good 
graces of the boxes and parterre. To conduct all 
this to a good end, we have an aria in 6-8 meas- 
ure, and a duet on the syllable Pa, the initial let- 
ters of his worthy name. This aria pleases us 
better than all that Papageno has sung before. 
It is even now quite pretty. Happy motives, in- 
genious intentions, and an accompaniment with 
sauce piquante, which doubtless has been stolen 
from Mozart by Rossini. The Duet is a sort of 
child’s play, to which a droll text and the comical 
eut of the rhythm lend a somewhat original 
sprightliness, 

The Queen of the Night, with Monostatos and 


A 


gloomy minor key, an instrumental theme, with 


her three ladies, approaches the temple. 


a muffled roar, like that which precedes a storm, 
betoken some kind of a catastrophe. A fine en- 
semble of the voices, answering to this subterra- 
nean ferment. The oath of revenge is taken in 
the voice parts in long and majestic chords, but 
always amid threatening and admirably sustained 
orchestral figures. Suddenly a flash of lightning, 
a musical explosion, out of a heart-rending 
chord, strikes the Queen and her train, who 
shriek in unison over their downfall and disap- 
Light follows the darkness, a divine har 


pear. 
The chorus of the 


mony the shriek of despair, 
initiated, which this time is composed of all four 
parts, greets the new brother ina language which 
expresses the palingenesian result of the initia- 
tion, the shining life of repose, of mildness, of 
sublime, pure meditation, which the young heir 
of Sarastro has just won. ‘This concluding cho- 
rus contains the hidden sense of the opera, and 
even alludes to it through its text. Tamino— 


fancy, and give an entirely false impression. I sup- 
pose the Senate of Massachusetts now in session is 
composed of as respectable a body of gentlemen as 
will be found in any Senate chamber in the Union. 
Yet how easily could a Rembrandt, by a judicious use 
of lights and shadows, give a view of that airy, light 
room, which should impress the beholder as a place 
of secret conclave, and, still retaining the features of 
those gentlemen, give them the air of savage conspir- 
ators, having ruin and de«t' in their minds, instead of 
the general welfare and public good, for which doubt 
less they alone strive. 

In Oulibicheff’s sketch of Beethoven, we have a 
picture which I hold to be farther from the truth than 
any ever drawn of the great composer. In this Life 
of Mozart, he could not get so entirely off the right 
track, since he confined himself almost exclusively to 
the materials in Nissen’s work, which might well 
have the old French title “ /cmoires pour servir,” &e. 

I quote but a sentence or two of the extract from 
Oulibicheff’s book in question, wishing, however, that 
the reader would peruse the whole once more. 

After the Russian’s short description of the “Magic 
Flute,” he goes on: “ For the first time a prodigious 
popularity invests this famous name,” &c. Again, 
“They told us, Mozart was the first who made mer- 
ry(?) over the applause (?) with which his opera 
was for the most part received ; among his intimate 
companions he almost died with laughing (‘)”. 
From Oulibicheff’s own authorities, all of which 
(with the exception of Niemtschek, which he may 
have had) are in the Boston Library, the falsity of 
the picture which he has made (in the effect it pro- 
duces upon the mind of the reader) may be easily 
shown. That Schikaneder was a “ Lump” (scamp), 
as Mozart called him, is true enough; but that Mo- 
zart was consciously degrading his talents I have yet 
to learn. One fact is this, that at that time on the 
little stages of Vienna Magic operas were the fashion, 
and Mozart having tried his hand at the other styles of 
operatic writing, was, so far as we know, on the 
whole rather pleased at the opportunity of showing 
his powers in a newsphere. A long translation upon 
the Requiem, from Jahn, which T will send you, 
will throw light — if only a reflected light — upon 
the history of Mozart’s feelings at the time of the 
composition of the Magic Flute.” Without going 
into the task of sifting and arranging authoritics on 
this matter, let Jahn speak —a man whose diligence 
and judgment in collecting and using materials are 
astonishing. Schikaneder had known the Mozarts 
in Salzburg, in 1780, and even then given Wolfgang 


could raise him once more; he had a surpassingly 
fine subject for a splendid Magic opera, and Moza t 
was just the man to compose the music. Mozart’s 
irresistible inclination for dramztic music came to the 
aid of his good-natureand readiness to help anybody, 
and also, as it was said, the influence of Madame 
Gerl ; he declared himself ready to make the experi- 
ment, adding, ‘If we have a madheur, I can’t help it, 
for I have never written a magic opera.’ Thereupon 
Schikaneder laid before him the text to the ‘Magic 
Flute,’ which, however, received its present form only 
after essential alterations ; and, as he knew that Mo- 
zart, with all his zeal, was hard to bring to actual 
writing, he gave up to him the little garden pavilion 


| in the middle of the great court of the Freyhaus, and 


close by the theatre, that he might have him under his 
constant influence.* 

“ Here Mozart eomposed a large part of the ‘Magic 
Flute,’ Schikaneder being much at hand to discuss 
minutix, to make such alterations as might be neces- 
sary and, above all, to see that his own part was suit- 
able for him. He had an insignificant bass voice, 
with no proper cultivation, had however some musi- 
sal knowledge, and knew how to sing his songs with 
broadly comic effect. Thoroughly conscious wherein 
his power of producing effects lay, he would accept 
nothing but melodies of simple, popular character, 
and Mozart had the good nature to rew ite them un- 
til he was satisfied. The song, ‘Ein Miédchen oder 
Weibchen,’ he is said, ater several attempts, finally 
to have written from a melody which Schikaneder 
handed over to him; the duets ‘ Bei Ménnern’ and 
‘ Papageno, Papagena,’ are said also to have been re~ 
written to ideas given by him. 

“ Moreover Schikaneder took care to keep his 
composer in good spirits. He not only had him oft- 
en for his guest to dine, where the best to eat and 
drink was not spared, but drew him into the sensual 
life of that loose and frivolous society which he fre- 
quented, and to which that Anton Stadler belonged, 
who contrived to become intimate with Mozart, and 
in so raseally a manner misused his good nature. It 
is easy to see, how the pressure of outward cireum- 





stances, the increasing want of his family, the bitter- 
ness caused by the mean results of all his exertions, 
might, for the moment, make Mozart — so excitable, 
so fond of amusing, lively society — more ready to 
be drawn into the vortex of that sensual life, to which 
those with whom he was brouglit in‘o contact by the 
opera, were given up—besides, the absence of his 
wife, who spent this summer in Baden, might have 
aided in this. Yet, it is only these few months of in- 
tercourse with Schikaneder, which have given rise to 





Mozart —sees the goal of his miraculous c¢a- 
reer. The difficulties of the 
great; innumerable and almost surpassing a 
the 
These difficulties he 


an occasion to exert his talents as composer. After- 





the exaggerated pictures of Mozart’s looseness of 
life, and undeservedly stained his otherwise unspot- 
ted name. (Jahn has proved previously the unsul- | 
lied purity of of Mozart in all respects, for which ev- 


way have been 


= = —E 


wards he seitled in Vienna, and finally obtained pos- 


session of the little miserable theatre in the Freyhaus 


mortal’s powers were labors which have mS : a ; 
on the Wieden, which, after a while, was on the | 


yroved his steadfastness. é os 2 
I . point of being closed. Now hear Jahn, and compare 


Jt 








has overcome; and from these trials he has come 
forth in a manner that has won him the approval 
of Ilim had 
Glory to the unterrified missionary, peace to the 


who sent him among mankind. 


exhausted wanderer! 


The Diarist Abroad. 


(BERLIN, FEB. 1860.) 


NOTES. 


Dwight’s Journal of Feb. 4, brings an extract from 
Oulibichett upon Mozart’s Zauberjlite. 1 am sorry 
to see that author ever quoted as an authority in mu- 
sical biography. I enjoy his sharpness, his earnest- 
ness, his enthusiasm, his taste, his exquisite style in 
his criticisms and descriptions of musical works ; but 
as a writer of the h’story of the art he is not, nor, 
under the circumstances in which he wrote, could he 
be, one on whom, for the minutix of biography, we 
can place dependence. He was a man of extremely 
one-sided views, careless in citing facts, and so under 
the influence of his pre-conceived notions, that his 
pictures are but too often colored and shaded by his 


his careful statement with the Russian’s fine fancies. 


“ This (the theatre above named) now passed into 
his (Schikaneder’s) hands, and, in these narrow 


had the wit to win the Vienna public through low, 
popular pieces of all kinds, especially comic operas. 
What he wanted in culture — he a mere natural man 
to whom even writing and reckoning were dif- 
ficult — had to be made up by a sound mother-wit, 
practical experience, and the routine of the stage; 
his assurance vied with his frivolity and in every ex- 
tremity he could devise a means of escape. To sen- 
sual pleasures he was devoted, to gluttony, drinking, 
and women, a parasite or prodigal according to cir- 
cumstances, and not seldom, spite of his large re- 
ceipts, hardly pressed by creditors. 

“On one of these occasions, in the spring of 1791 
—some go so far as to give May 7th as the date — 
he had recourse to Mozart, with whom he had re- 
newed the old acquaintance, and declared to him that 





he was ruined, unless an opera of great attraction 


quarters, but little better than a booth ata fair, he | 


ery real lover of Art will give him hearty thanks. 
| isa matter of rejoicing that Handel, Bach, Beethoven, 
also, were not only greater than all their contempora- 


| ry musicians, but also purer.) 

“While Mozart was employed upon the ‘ Magic 
Flute,’ Da Ponte, who had again left Vienna, sought 
to induce him to accompany him to London, to join 
him in the service of the Italian Opera there; but 
Mozart demanded six months time for the completion 


* Within the last few months ] have visited the place seve- 
| raltimes. I was shown a pavilion, as the one; the theatre was 
closed more than fifty years ago.—A. W. T. 


t The sub: tance of two marginal notes by Jahn to this pas- 

sage is this:—B. F. Becher has ealled attention to the fact 

| that the song “ Ein M-dchen,” corresponds to a part of the 
choral, ‘* Praise thou the Lord, my soul,” 
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Alois Fuehs possessed the following autograph : 

Dear Wolfgang! Meantime I send back your Pa-pa-pa, whieh 
s‘ems to me about right. It will do now. This evening we 
will see each other bet den bewussten beweisen (which I do not 
| understand). Thy, E. ScHIKANEDER. 
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and production of his opera, to which Da Ponte was 
unable to consent.” 

[Passing over the history of the opera Titus, and 
the journey to Prague, I resume the thread of the 
narrative at the point when the “ Magic Flute ”’ is 
finished. ] 

« Sept. 28th, Mozart completed the Overture and 
the March, which serves as the introduction to the 
second act, and on the 30th, after many rehearsals, 
which had been conducted by the then very young 
Capellmeister Henneberger, the first performance 
took place, at which Mozart himself directed at the 
piancf rte, and Siissmayer turned over the leaves for 
him.t 

“The success at first was by no means what had 
been expected, and after the first act Mozart is said 
to have gone upon the stage pale and confounded to 
Schikaneder, who sought to comfort him. In course 
of the second act, the audience recovered from its 
surprise, and at the close, Mozart was called out. He 
had hidden himself, and they were obliged to hunt 
him up, and it was only after strong urging that he 
consented to appear, certainly not from modesty, for 
splendid triumphs were not uncommon with him, but 
from wounded pride, from dissatisfaction with the 
manner in which the public had seen fit to acknowl- 
edge his deserts. At the second performance, next 
evening, he directed again; thenceforth Henneberger 
took his place. Schikaneder however persisted in 
repeating it, and at each performance the applause 
increased, and very soon the work began to ‘ draw.’ 
In October it was given twenty-four times.” 


Here is a plain statement of facts for the reader to 
compare with the description given by Oulibicheff. 
I have no fear of the comparison. fee Wee Ee 


t In the autumn I had the pleasure of making the acquain- 
tance of Castelli, the poet, now quite an old gentleman. 
Something was said at which I exclaimed, ‘So, you saw the 
first performance of the Magic Flute” ‘ Yes,” said Castel- 
li, ‘* I was one of the apes.”—A. W. T. 





For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 
The Beginning of the End. 
(Concluded from page 402.) 

We were glad to Ict our “ Bettina” ramble 
on in her raptus, making her bridge of pearls 
over her deep blue lake of thoughts and feelings, 

“Von Perlen baut sich eine Briicke 

Hoch iiber einen grauen See; 

Sie baut sich auf im Augenblicke 

Und schwindelnd steigt sie in die HOk.” 

—Schiller. 

And mingling with the pearls come sometimes 
sharp, cutting, flinty fragments, and even bubbles 
light as air and rainbow-colored, which make us 
laugh gayly and gladly as children. Such as 
these bubbles fell from her lips as we entered the 
concert room, for the crowd was of course sug- 
gestive to her, and although high thoughts and 
sublime communings had just been hers an in- 


stant before, with the true many-sidedness of 
that brilliant ervstal genius, she sparkled and | 


glowed 
satire. 
keeps the things it should,—only little fragments 
as faint shadows of her brilliant talk remain. 

“ Look at Miss ***,” she said, pointing her pro- 
gramme innocently at a St. Cecilia looking girl. 
“ She asked me the other day what I was reading 


But memory is so treacherous it never 


now, and looking at the music on my piano stand, 
she cried : 

“¢ Quintuor, Piano, E flat, R. Schumann. Ciel ! 
the greatest trash ever composed, my dear ! Music 
is an agrément, not a passion of life, and that 
sort of stuff makes a regular integral and differ- 


ential calculus of the whole delicious thing, and 
gives me the horrors.’ 





with merry, good-natured irony and | 
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“ Now what do you think of that, my bird, my | 
flower ? 


But here comes G.” 


“Let me congratulate you,” said G— to me, 
after he had shaken hands with us. His frank 
cordiality and unprofessing but prompt-acting 
friendliness always goes straight to one’s heart. 

“Yes” cried Csinka, “I wish we all had as 
much to be thankful for. I tell you I'd feel pass- 
ing rich if I were like Goldsmith’s parson with 


forty pounds a year.” 

“ Why don’t you invest ?” asked G. 

We shouted, in defiance of all conventional 
rules, and G— bowed himself off with the happy 
consciousness of having made a mof, to those who 
could understand it and receive the bright parti- 
colored arrow of humor, full in the centre of ap- 
preciation. 

“There are the A.’s and B.'s,” said Csinka. 
“ What inexplicable mysteries are such musicians 
tome, mon amie. They do not understand one 
thought in the music they execute so faultlessly, 
—that is using the word execute in its primitive 
sense, and even a little in its murderous one. Now 
they have been reared on this divine German 
They did not lie, as I did in 
childhood, with their lips close to the Italian 


instrumentation. 


fountain, drinking in the wild intoxicating Ros- 
sini draught, and tossing abont through girlhood 
to womanhood on every mad foam crest in my 
musical dreaming. You remember the old Ger- 
man proverb: ‘ Triiume sind Schiiume.’” 

“ Yes, Csinka, and also Bettina’s words: ‘If I 
steal any longer the dreams from sleep, then my 
thoughts will become foam ;’ but go on.” 

“Eh bien, my darling, tell me why it is they | 
play this musie of Bach, Beethoven, Schumann, 
Schubert, ef a/.—master it, and yet it is never 
warmed into life—never goes beyond the keys 
and hammers. Alas, nearly all executant artists | 
are so: few discover the philosopher’s stone. 
Then how calm they are, no poetic fire, no ex- 
haustion. Now I believe we must lose a portion 
ot our vitality in what we do, or what use is 
it 2” 

The quartet in C minor. Beethoven, went off 
finely, and the Liszt solo for piano from Tann- 
As 
this solo closed, I turned to my companions, whom 
I wished to provoke into a little music talk, and 


hiiuser was cleverly executed by Wolfsohn. 


said : 

“ This is more positive than that ‘ Lohengrin’ 
music we heard together last Spring. -Wagner’s 
music more than any other composer's expresses 
to me so exactly what Marx means when he says, 
“the enigmatical language of the internal twi- 
light.” 
Wordsworth 
which excite in me half sorrowful, half yearning 


There are in his works so much of what 
? 


calls “ Wandering Utterances,’ 
feclings, such as come over us at certain moments 
when we seem haunted with vague memories, as 
if we really knew that: 
The soul that rises with us, our life’s star 

Hath had elsewhere its setting, 

And cometh from afar ; 

Not in entire forgetfulness 

And not in utter nakedness¢ 





But trailing clouds of glory 
“ And yet he is unsatisfactory: he seems so un 
One 
motive after another seizes on me and I grow be- 


certain. I scarcely know where I am. 
wildered in the chaos of thought : 

“The cell of Hearing, 

Intricate Libyrinth, more dread for thought 





To enter than oracular cave,” 


seems not merely ‘mformed by one spirit wrial,’ 


but thronged with, ‘ voices, shadows and images 


of voice,’ and it seems only in my confusion as if 


© Earth had no scheme, 
No scale of moral justice to unite 
Powers that survive but in the faintest dream 
Of memory.” 
“ The Opera of the Future !” ejaculated Nied- 
lich. 
“The Opera of the Present!” exclaimed 
Csinka, “really and truly reflecting back from 


cy 


its wizard mirror our own disjointed, fiery age, 
but uncomprehended, unrecognized, for the child 
is always ignorant of its own image.” 

“ That glorious Ode!” said Niedlich musingly; 
“that Gde of Wordsworth. Is it not a prose 
symphony in itself? Why did you not continue 
the passage ? It would have been a fitting adjura- 
tion to Wagner : 

““O that ye might stoop to bear 
Chains, such precious chains of sight 
As labored minstrelsies through ages wear ! 
O for a balance fit the truth to tell 
Of the unsubstantial pondered well!” 
is it not? You must read the 
whole of that to us, after the concert is over, 


“ Glorious 


when we return to Csinka’s.” 
Csinka was having her reverie also, 
“Half sorrowful, half yearning feelings !”’ 

She repeated: “ As Jean Paul says in the ‘ Kam- 
paner Thal,’ strangers born upon mountains, we 
consume in the lowly places of this existence- 
We belong to higher regions, and an eternal long- 
ing grows in our hearts at music, which is the 
Kuhreigen of our native Alps.’ But I cannot 
help liking the Schumann better than the Wag- 
ner—both are vague and unfulfilled; I do not 
object to that—for nature’s such as ours, chafing 
restlessly against human bounds and limits, do 
not weary of dim foreshadowings as of positives 
and realities—but Schumann is more mystical, 

He rouses all the superstition of 
Who is it that calls superstition the 
very mystery of Hope? I feel so much more 
about their music than I can talk. But their 
music is not to be talked of, it is to be perceived.” 

“ And how many are there who perceive the 
truth in their music?” asked .Niedlich with a 
little bitterness. 

“True souls always understand, always pene- 
trate the ‘dubious twilight,” replied Csinka in 
This girl Sphinx, with her 
two natures, the one, of mad, reckless merriment, 
and the other of deep, truthful, inspired feeling, 
rolling like two glowing, glorious floods side by 
side through her being! “ Antiquity must dig- 
nify Schumann” she continued, “ before all hu- 
A thought under- 


more poetic. 
my nature. 


:” 


her gentlest tones. 


manity shall recognize him.” 
lying or interwoven is a mystery to the common 
mind, and common minds hate mysteries. — Only 
the souls capable of reverie and a/tendrissement 
can feel, and know, and believe in these shadowy 
gleams of the soul’s old twilight in that far off, 
beautiful Past,—those glorious murmurs of that 
old ocean, that immortal sea which brought us 
hither. While listening to their music, especially 
Schumann’s, I recall Petrarch’s burning words : 
“La meilleure partie de moi s’en est allée !” 

We were checked in our talk by a solo of 
Vieuxtemps, Fantaisie Caprice, which Hohnstock 
played delightfully. The little music spirit 
which pervaded his Straduarius was as Bettina 
said of Jacobi, “ tender as a Psyche newly awak- 
ened,” throbbing with feelings and emotions 
quite new to her. 
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Then followed the Schumann Quintet. I have 
not entered into a detailed description of this fine 
concert, for I listened that night more with heart 
and soul, than mind and ears. I felt dreamy and 
vague, my whole being was palpitating and ting- 
ling, it was as if electric sparks went scintillating 
off from every point. The music rain of the 
quintet poured out and bathed my whole quiver- 
ing soul in its blessed melody. 

At the close of the Marche Funébre, Csinka 
leaned towards me, her large brown eyes dilating 
with emotion. 

“What completeness” she said, “in that ex- 
pression of despair! Did you ever hear any 
thing so utterly funereal? He was already 
decked for the grave when he wrote that. What 
a solemn comprehension of Death it brings to us 
on its ‘ waving ocean of sound!’ I should like 
to hear it with muffled drums. T try to play it 
on the piano, but in vain; it is so difficult to create 
the human tones of the violin and the despairing 
ery of the viola with the ready made notes of the 
piano—but I have to content myself with it—it 
serves to form a resemblance—a shadow of those 
life-like tones, to feed my craving memory.” 

I put my lips close to her ear, and quoted the 
beautiful passage of Marx which her last words 
recalled to my memory : 

“ The artist while revelling in dreams at the 
piano hears other voices ; for whatin reality is the 
piano to him, but a shadow of the living orches- 
tra? The fantastic masques of the orchestra 
begin to move, they approach him, touching him 
at first quite softly, then pressing forward more 
and more impetuously; they play around and 
entice him, each according to its nature, with en- 
chanting loveliness; they dance around him with 
boisterous frenzy, and he rushes amongst them on 
the wings of his instrument with daring delight. 
Now the whole kingdom of sound begins to stir; 
one chorus awaking the other, the voices join 
with caressing tenderness, and the piano-forte, 





which had aroused every thing, pours its floods of 
sounds into the jubilant concert of instruments 
and voices. Thus the dreamy visions, internally 
conceived and matured, rush as two-fold beings 


with redoubled delight into reality.” 
A few evenings after, we all met at B.’s fine 


large piano-saloon, and the courteous, pleasant host 
received us with his aceustomed kindliness. 


* God bless you word-musicians !” said Csinka, 
as I was looking over her music; she leaned 
against my shoulder, her coroneted temples 
crowned as yet only with her rich, dark hair, but 
beneath which my loving appreciation could see 
the Sappho ivy and laurel leaves budding. 
“That passage of Marx,” she continued, 
which you quoted the other evening, did me so 
It sank into my very heart like dew 


No lan- 


guor, no dejection, between the intervals ot the 


much good. 
on dry land, and set me to studying. 
esson tread-mill, but earnest labor. Are you not 
happy that you have kindled the gray ashes up 
into a blaze? I took up these things the next 
morning, and that is why I sent for you to meet 
me here to-night. I wanted to enjoy with you, 
before you left, the Bach Concerto for three 
pianos, and this Schumann quartet arranged by 
Otto Dresel for two pianos. I have been binding 
myself close down to Bach, almost all the time 
since we were together the other evening.” 
“Bach !” I said, “the great keystone Master of 





exact and positive music! Weary work, is it not, 


for such a rhapsodist as you?” and I smoothed 
down the dark bands of hair on either side of her 
fine brow, with reverential tenderness. 

“Tt used to be, not now, or at least not so far 
as thought goes—but the persistency of his pas- 
sages weariesme physically. Yearsago I remem- 
ber Gottschalk told me I could never play to suit 
myself, until I had studied, not merely played 
Bach. I did not understand him then, but now, 
TI see, one must comprehend the extremity of pos- 
itivism, to have one’s feet and fingers securely 
shod for the steep, slippery paths of doubt and 
inquiry.” 

One or two friends approached us, and the 
conversation grew general for a little while ; then 
the three pianos were opened, and the Bach Con- 
certo commenced. The grand, antique thing! 
So Protestant, so cold! Life in it to be sure, but 
angular, hard and rigid, like those fearful old 
Puritans with their desolate “ glacial reasonings ” 
on regeneration and the elect. Give me the 
warm, palpitating, bounding life current to be 
found in the romantic, and which I love to call 
Catholic, school. The spirit there is filled with 
love and faith, ready to fall down straight at the 
feet of the Father, unquestioningly and clingingly. 
It never contends, never argues, never insolently 
asserts its own will and thought; it sings and 
floats about and loves! Loves ‘the Father in his 
creations, when happy; when sorrowful, it sighs 
and weeps, but does not rebel. But this stern, 
positive Protestant Bach, how cold and argumen- 
tative! The spirit pervading such music would 
dispute with God himself, and prove He had no 
right to save man if need be. 

The Concerto they played was one of the two 
celebrated ones composed for three pianos. The 
harmonic combination and constant alternation 
of parts between the three pianos struck me for- 
cibly. It was very severe, full of learning and 
skill. The exactitude of harmony in each part 
made me think of the “manifold melody” his 
old admirers used to find in his music. 

B., a fine German artist, who played one of the 
piano parts with gratifying conscientiousness, 
showed me the score for the four stringed instru- 
ments. I noticed, as my eyes ran over it, the 
same concertation which had struck me in the 
piano parts. 

Atter they had finished and we had all ad- 
mired the curious Aquariums with their silent 
occupants, and peeped inquiringly down into the 
folded petals of a sleeping sea Anemone, that 
had closed for its night rest, hiding from us its 
beautiful history which it tells each day, Csinka 
and B. returned to the pianos to play Dresel’s 
arrangement of the Schumann quartet. 

What a wide space we travelled over from the 
Bach to the Schumann! Both types of the age 


in which they were written as, Csinka said. Bach 
clear as an icy Northern daylight. Revelation 


means this and that, and one will be lost if it 
does not, nor has God any right to make it mean 
No softening poetic hopes or helps, 
Hard old re- 


otherwise. 
no tenderly caressing dreams. 
former ! 

But Schumann, the trembling,palpitating artist- 
soul, fluttering with the bounding pulses of con- 
tending love and anguish, full of doubt, vague 
questionings, mystery and sobbing, heart-aching 
love. If Bach doubts it is like a Jonathan Ed- 
wards, reasoning face to face with the Divine 
Will. Schumann’s questionings arise not from 





boldness or even reasoning; they are a writhing 
under strange, weird pain or mysterious visita- 
tions; his dumb, imploring chords sound like the 
dull pulsations of funeral bells—no resentment, 
no rebellion is expressed while bearing the 
strange, inexplicable sorrow, but a love so intense 
and throbbing for the hand that inflicts or allows 
it, that the questioning plaint seems to the sensi- 
tive, tender nature like reproach and fills the 
heart with maddening remorse. Schumann is a 
Shelley,— 

“A pard-like spirit, beautiful and swift— 

A love in desolation masked ;—a power 

Girt round with weakness ;—it can scarce uplift 

The weight of the superincumbent hour ; 

It is a dying lamp, a falling shower, 

A breaking billow ; even whilst we speak 

Is it not broken? On the withering flower 

The killing sun smiles brightly ; on a cheek 
The life can burn in blood, even while the heart may 
break. 
In the accents of an unknown land 

He sang new sorrow ;—with a sudden hand 

Made bare his branded and ensanguined brow, 
Which was like Cain’s or Christ’s. Oh! that it 


should be so.’’ 
Anne M. H. Brewster. 








Wagner's Tannhaeuser in Vienna. 

As is generally known, it was Hoffmann, the man- 
ager of the Thalia-Theater, who first produced 
Ténnhauser in Vienna. The work did not come out 
at the Imperial Opera-house until the 19th November 
last year. Up to the 9th January, it was performed 
nine times to full houses. In No. 2 of the Wiener 
Recensionen, there is an article on Wagner’s music 
generally. This article agrees with what has often 
heen said of Wagner in the Niederrheinische Musik- 
Zeitung, and, moreover, alludes to his affinity to 
Weber, Marschner, and, lastly Meverbeer, Berlioz, 
and Verdi. The conclusion is very interesting :— 

Tf we look arcand us, and put the question : ‘- Out of what 
classes are the admirers of Wagner's operas recruited here in 
Vienna?” we find a small band of Futurists, properly so called, 
that is to say, adherents of Wagner’s theory of reform; a few 
educated musicians, who fancy they perceive, in Wagner’s 
straining after dramatic truth, a reaction against the influence 
of Italian music; and, furthermore, a considerable number of 
mis-educated, and a still more considerable number of wn- 
educated playgoers. But what generally entices these two 
classes into the theatre? Why, more especially, what Doni- 
ztti, Meyerbeer, ete., have produced in their weakest mo- 
ments; why, more especially, Verdi’s musical monstrosities. 
The public of Lohengrin and Tannhauser look forward with 
delight to the Trovatore,and yearn for Rigoletto. 18 not this 
a remarkable sign of the times? Does it not awake many a 
misgiving? Verdi passes in Italy fora ‘ learned ”’ musician 
who has undertaken the civilizing mission of naturalizing the 
French opera with a touch of German profandity! Verdi is 
therefore quite seriously looked upon asa reformer in Italy, 
just as Richard Wagner is in Germany—we will not insult 
Wagner by a longer comparison. We can well distinguish ar- 
tistic from rough natural qualities. But it eannot be alto- 
gether denied, that there is a certain distant relationship with 
the author of Nabucco, when we retlect that, in both cases, the 
plain secret of success may consist in the over-excitement of 
the public taste, in the over use of material means, and, last- 
ly. in the absence of equal competitors, for Meyerbeer writes 
no more Huguenots. Composers of talent less known are car- 
ed away, rather than encouraged, by operatic managers now- 
a-days.’’—London Musical World. 





Military Bands. 

In view of the rapid advances in the art militaire 
made by our citizen soldiery throughout the United 
States, during the past few years, and the spirit in 
which they emulate the imposing appearance, pomp 
of parade, and brilliant martial attractions of the 
regular army, it strikes us that the subject of military 
band music merits the attention of the critic. In the 
military countries of Europe, the martial orchestras 
include many of the finest solo performers of the Con- 
tinent. The Imperial Military Band of Austria nnm- 
bers upward of two hundred members (not all active, 
ones, however), and is the finest in the world. Next 
comes the French band of the Garde Imperiale. 
Third, the Windsor Palace Band of England. As 
ours is not a military country, our government brass- 
bands do not amount to much, and it is left to our 
citizen soldiery to possess martial musicians equal to 
those of the old world. 

The Seventh Regiment of this city have done much 
to encourage improvements in band-music, and now 

ssess a fine musical corps d’elite, second to one only 
in the country. But there is a serious drawback to 
perfection in any band this regiment may own, from 
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the fact that the regiment demands that its musicians 
shall devote themselves erclusively to its musical in- 
terests. Very few first-class soloists will submit to 
such exactions outside of the regular army, since it 
is for their interest to take part in public concerts, 
etc., when not on duty with the military; hence the 
new band of the National Guard does not include 
-_ all of the musical talent in the city, and never 
will. 

Shortly after the recent concert of this band at the 
Academy of Music, some quid nunc gave it the ben- 
efit of a very stupid article in the Herald, in which he 
rejoiced over the artistic skill of the members, and 
strongly intimated that we had at ast a military band 
worthy of some notice. 

Now we do not wish to disparage the merits of this 
really fine band, but we do not hesitate to assert that 
when the subject is brougbt to a strict criticism, there 
is no military band in this country that will at all 
compare with the Dodworths’. The latter is com- 
posed of veterans, led by veterans, as strict in mili- 
tary tactics and discipline as in their fidelity to the 
highest standards of their art; and who have done 
more for the improvement of military music in this 
country than all the other bands (including those of 
government) put together. 

The present Dodworths’ Band was organized in 
the year 1825, by Mr. William Peterschen (conduc- 
tor) and Mr. Thomas Dilks (leader). In its fourth 
year (1828), Messrs. Thomas and Allen Dodworth 
—father and son—beeame members, and in 1836 they 
succeeded to the management, which has been retain- 
ed in their family ever since. Originally composed 
of the best instrumental performers in the country, 
and managed by men thoroughly acquainted with the 
best European models, the band soon achieved prom- 
imence among military men, and took the lead of all 
others. Shelton’s Band was the strongest rival it 
ever had. Its subsequent enlargement was attribu- 
table to the princely magnificence of that unrivalled 
company, the New York Light Guard, who secured 
Dodworths’ for all the parades (so frequent years 
ago) ; and to the example of that company the credit 
of the enlargement of military bands generally is 
solely due. 

In the course of their long and brilliant career, 
Dodworth’s Band have made great improvements in 
the plans and machinery of brass instruments gene- 
rally. The Nova Ebor Corno (New York Horn) was 
invented and used by them twenty-three years ago, 
to supply the important desideratum of a medium 
harmony in brass-band music. They also invented 
those curious instrumehts composed of bells turned 
backward, and first used them in 1841. 

But the gentlemen composing this famous con- 
stellation of artistic talents do not confine their efforts 
to military music alone, though they are, de facto, a 
military band. The public is aware of their great 
success in concerts at Castle Garden, at Tripler Hall, 
where they were associated with Mr. Fry, in the ren- 
dition of the overture to “ William Tell,”’ and other 
compositions of the highest and most difficult nature 
—at the opera-house, at the Crystal Palace, and 
more recently in the Central Park. The talented 
Harvey B. Dodworth may well be proud of a band 
like this, and can afford to smile at the efforts of imi- 
tators and the imbecility of cheap bombast.—N. Y. 
Sunday Mercury. 





Musical Correspondence. 





Tur New Epition or Hanpev’s Works. 

Beruin, Fes. 5.— Of all composers, none for 
me come up to BEETHOVEN and Hanpet. Mozart, 
Bach, Haydn, the greatest except them, all occupy 
but a second place in the amount of delight and true 
musical enjoyment which their works afford me. 
This too is independent of any reference to the com- 
parative greatness of the men as musical creators, in- 
ventors, artists. They appeal above all others to my 
sywpathies, my taste, my heart. Hence nothing in 
the music-literary world has given me as much pleasure 
of late years as the appearance of Dr. CuRYSANDER, 
after years of study and preparation, in which he 
seems to have really exhausted all that England and 
Germany have to offer, both as author of a life of 
Handel and editor of his works. 

After several months I have the first volume of his 
Biography of the Composer again before me. If the 
book by Sckoelcher drew out from me such strong 
encomiums, in spite of its faults and imperfections, 
because that gentleman gave us so very much that 








was new, how much more delight is afforded by this, 
which has so nearly exhausted all those German au- 
thorities which were a sealed book to Schoelcher ? 
Candor compels me to admit that in one point, viz., 
the chronology of Handel’s life from 1703—10, I dif- 
fer, after study of the same authorities, from Dr. 
Chrysander, holding to the views which have been 
presented in former volumes of the Journal of Mu- 
sic. We shall probably hear from him again on this 
point. German biographical writing is peculiarly 
dry and tedious when thorough, and exceedingly un- 
trustworthy and unsatisfactory when merely thrown 
into the market to sell. I picked up a sketch of 
Spohr’s life the other day. The name Beethoven 
caught my eye, and I read the passage in which it 
occurred. As I understood it, it represents Spohr as 
coming to Vienna in 1812-13, and speaks of Mozart 
and Haydn as still living, and of Beethoven’s “Christ 
on the Mount of Olives”’ as having just been given 
forthe first time. Now Mozart died December, 1791, 
Haydn, May, 1809, while Beethoven’s short oratorio 
was performed in 1803. If this is a specimen of the 
man’s accuracy, it is enough. 

Chrysander seems to have formed his style upon 
that which lends such a charm to the best English 
and American biographies, avoiding the errors of the 
pedant on the one hand and of the careless book-maker 
on the other. To astudent of musical history, bio- 
graphical books, which form an encyclopzdia of all 
subjects connected with the hero, are very valuable, 
must-have a place upon his shelves ; but they are not, 
and cannot be, more than materials for the use of 
others —they cannot be popular, they cannot give 
the ordinary reader a picture of the men. Chrysan- 
der knows this, and has avoided the pedantic ex- 
treme. The different estimation, however, in which 
Handel is held by the German musical public and by 
the English and American, has led him occasionally 
and necessarily, in writing for the Germans, to indulge 
a little in a polemic vein. As soon as the work is 
finished, I hope it will find for a translator one who 
knows something about the subject from his own stu- 
dies, and who at the same time will be in a position 
to work under the eye and with the assistance of the 
author. Then it will be in our language what it is 
destined to be in German, the exhaustive Biography 
of Handel. 

Meantime Chrysander is pushing forward the new 
edition of the composer’s works bravely. When I 
wrote about it a year or more since, I urged our pub- 
lic to do something to sustain the Handel Society in 
its great undertaking. JI am glad to be able now to 
state that our aid is no longer necessary; that the 
work is on a firm basis, and that the immense labor 
which has been performed in collecting and collating 
materials for it, will not be lost. I therefore now 
urge our choral societies and musical libraries to sub- 
scribe for the publication upon no other grounds 
than their own benefit. For my own part I do not 
find 12 1-2 cents a week a very heavy tax for three 
folio volumes per annum, beautifully printed, and ed- 
ited as Handel was never edited before. Eaeh vel- 
ume is complete in itself, contains Handel’s score 
and also a piano-forte arrangement. The volume 
now on the point of appearing contains “ L’ Allegro, 
il Penseroso, ed il Moderato.” 

The preface to the German edition is in substance 
as follows ; that to the edition with English text will 
be but a translation of the German. 

PREFACE. 


“¢T,’Allegro, il Penseroso ed il Moderato,’ a com- 
position by Handel in the form of an oratorio, was 
produced in the seventeen days from Jan. 19 to Feb. 
6, 1740. It was performed for the first time on the 
27th of the latter month, in the Theatre of Lincoln’s 
Inn-Fields. It was revived Jan. 31, 1741, with the 
addition of ten new numbers to the music, which 
are placed at the end of the original manuscript and 
noted by Handel ‘1’Additione.’ At these perfor- 





mances, Parts I and II were opened by an orchestral 
introduction, Part III by an organ concerto, played 
by the composer. In this manner too, the work was 
produced in Dublin, in 1741-2. 

“At a later period Handel suppressed the third part 
entirely, inserting in its place Dryden’s ‘Ode on St. 
Cecilia’s Day,’ which he had composed in 1739. 
He was doubtless induced to do this by men of taste 
and culture, who to so noble a composition wished 
to hear a noble poem in its integrity ; for the texts to 
the first two parts are, the “ L’Allegro and il Pense- 
roso” of Milton; that to the third, “Il Moderato,” 
is from the pen of Charles Jennens, Esq., who adap- 
ted the others to musical composition. 

“ We have therefore for Parts I and II the text in 
two forms, Milton’s original and the version by Jen- 
nens. Iu the present edition, where differences exist 
those words are chosen to whose particular expression 
Handel has adapted the music. For instance, where 
Milton sings : 

“ Married to immortal verse,”’ &c. 


which Jennens has altered to 
‘ Sooth me with immortal,” &c, 


the latter is retained for musical — not ssthetic rea- 
sons. Where, however, it is a mere question of 
greater or less elegance of expression, Milton’s words 
are retained ; as in case of the word “ consort,” in- 
stead of “concert” adopted by Jennens and Handel. 
The work in the original manuscript begins with a 
faulty accent of the English words, “ Hence loathed 
Melincholy,” which is afterward repeated. We have 
here without hesitation followed former editions, 
since the accent, where it occurs the second time is 
thus corrected in the composer’s conducting score. 

“Tn no other work by Handel were so many changes 
made after its first performance. This may be most 
easily seen by a list of singers engaged in it, drawn 
from Handel’s own manuscripts. (Hore follows such 
a list.) 

“Tt has been an exceedingly difficult task to bring 
this work into a complete, coherent and regularly 
progressive form and at the same time avoid the 
omission of any of the numerous additions and im- 
portant changes made by Handel from time to time. 

“In several cases, where to the same accompani- 
ment, the vocal part was adapted to voices of differ- 
ent register, we have given both versions as being of 
equal authority — a circumstance which alone would 
render this edition richer and more valuable than any 
which has preceded it. It is to be hoped that music 
directors, who have even ordinary vocal means at 
their disposal, will not hereafter feel justified in de- 
tracting from the rich beauty of this work by arbi- 
trary and inconsiderate omissions.” 

Leipzig, Jan. 20, 1860. 


If this edition were a mere speculation, I certainly 
would not do all in my power to advertise it for noth- 
ing. But it is not. Hence I want so much to see 
our musical public prove how much it honors the 
memory of Handel, how much it admires and loves 
his music. I boast of our Handel and Haydn Soci- 
ety —tell of its 13 performances of “ Samson” in 
one winter ; of its annual performances of the “ Mes- 
siah”” for more than forty years ; of its edition of 
the “ Creation ” as long ago as 1820; of the eleva- 
tion of taste in Boston through the influence of its 
performances of such grand music ; but, it is painful 
to be obliged to confess, that the exquisite pastoral, 
“ Acis and Galatea,’ that fiery and magnificent 
work, the “ Alexander’s Feast,” and that glorious 
“marrying of immortal verse to immortal strains,” the 
“L’Allegro ed il Penseroso,” are hardly known by 
name among us! The volumes which have already 
appeared are the following, if my memory serves : 

Susannah. Pianoforte Compositions. Hercules. 
Acis and Galatea. Athalia. And now, L’Allegro, 
il Penseroso ed il Moderato. A. W. T. 
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New York, Marcu 19.—The only feature of 
decided interest in our musical world this week, will 
be the Chamber Concerts to be inaugurated to-mor- 
row night, at Goldbeck’s Hall—a snug little room in 
Broadway, holding about three hundred people. 
Mixts, Saar and Go.psBeEck, pianists; MOLLEN- 
HAVER, Brannes and others for stringed instruments, 
MrLvarp, the tenor, for the vocal part, are all down 
on the programme for the first concert. 

In operatic news we are full of rumors. MARETZEK 
has arrived with his troupe and is negotiating for a 
theatre. He will shortly open with Fasprt, the 
Gassiers, and Errant, the tenor. They say also 
that Correst and Musrant1 will soon be here, and 
that on the return of U_titman and his troupe there 
will be a great triangular contest. Of this, how- 
ever, there is little fear, for the operatic managers 
know too well that it is impossible to sustain more 
than one opera company in New York at the same 
time. 

Ricnarp Mo.per, a pianist of some note, has 
arrived in this city. He is the husband of the Sig- 
nora Inez Fabbri, Maretzek’s new prima donna, and 
Signora Fabbri is consequently really Mrs. Mulder. 
She however preserves her Italian title in her pro- 
fessional career. 

Miss Keiioaca, a young lady about twenty years 
old, who resides in University Place, and is a pupil 
of Muzio, will shortly appear on the operatic stage. 
She is said to possess great talent and a good voice, 
and the success of Miss Patti has probably had its 
effect in firing her‘ambition, It is ramored that she 
will make her debut in Poliuto. 

Ditson’s edition of Martha has been received in 
this city, and has already found its way to the col- 
lections of many operatic amateurs. TROVATOR. 





Bancor, Marcu 2.—A series of concerts have 
been given during the winter by the ‘ Bangor Band,” 
assisted by the principal talent of the city. The 
programme of the third of the series, which was 
given on Tuesday eve, Feb, 28th, being the best one 
of the course thus far, I send it. 

1. Overture to ‘ Crown Diamonds,”’ Auber, played by a small 
orchestra. 

2. Chorus from ‘‘ Anna Bolena,’’ Donizetti. 

8. Trio, Piano, Violin and ‘Cello. N. Louis. Messrs. Daven- 
port, Appleton and Conley. 

4. Recit. and Aria. ‘‘ But who may abide,” from ‘ Messiah.” 
Sung by Mr. 8. Wilder. 

5. Cavatina: ‘‘O luce di quest anima.”’ Sung by Minnie 
Little, of Boston. 

6."Student’s Song : “ Poculum elevatum.” by Dr. Arne, sung 
by Messrs. Wilder, Chickering, Pearsou and Williams. 

Serenade. Schubert, sung by Mrs. Crowell, with violoncello 
obligato by Mr. Conley. 

Concert Duet from Donizetti. 

‘ Evening song to the Virgin,’ by the band. 

Trio and Chorus from ‘ Cinderella,”’ Rossini. 

Recit. and Aria: * He layeth the beams, &c.,”’ from ‘ Israel 
in Egypt,” eung by Mr. J. W. Chickering. 

Song: ‘‘ With what rapture,” Verdi, by Mrs. Little. 

Solo, Violoncello, ‘ Musette,”’ Offenbach, played by Mr. John 
D. Conley. 

“ Salut a la France,’ Donizetti; sung by Miss Wilson. 

Duet by 8. Glover, sung by Mrs. Brown and Mrs. Foster. 

Ballad: *‘ Within a mile of Edinboro’ town,” sung by Mrs. 
Little. 

Quickstep by the band. 

In Mrs. Lirrie the andience found a charming 
cantatrice. Her beautiful vocalization and winning 
manners will always ensure her an enthusiastic recep- 
tion. It is hoped that she may be again heard in our 
concerts. She responded to encores by ‘“ Comin’ 
thro’ the rye’ and ‘“ Sweet Home,” which last wis 
splendidly sung. She was nicely accompanied by 
Miss Appte Merrit, who also accompanied Mr. 
and Miss Witprer. The overture was well played 
and won much praise. The trio by Louis was a suc- 
cess, the audience welcoming with pleasure the ap- 
pearance of Mr. E. L. AppLeton, whose violin has 
been missed from our concerts for some time. The 
beautiful solos from the “ Messiah ” and “ Israel” 
were finely sung and were appreciated by lovers of 





the best music. The student’s song: Poculum elev- 
atum, was without accompaniment and especially plea- 
sing. Mrs. Crowetyt and Miss Wiper in their 
songs won fresh encomiums. Mr. Con ey, in his 
performance of the difficult ‘ Musette,” surpassed 
himself and surprised those most intimate with his 
playing. During the winter his solos have been ad- 
mirably done. He responded to a hearty encore by 
an impromptu arrangement of melodies. The duet 
by Mrs. Brown and Mrs. Foster was very pleasing 
and was well received. The choruses were sung in 
rather an indifferent manner, but we must except 
Mrs. Brown’s solo in the chorus from “ Anna Bo- 
lena” which was sung with a great deal of care and 
with fine effect. The band, for whose benefit the 
entertainment was given played creditably, and the 
occasion was a decided success. The audience was 
very large and attentive throughout. X. 





PoivapetpuiaA, Marcu 20.— Since the south- 
ward flight of the Ullman and Strakosch flock, we 
have had a first performance, in this city, of Judas 
Maccabaus, furnished by our Handel and Haydn So- 
ciety, assisted by the Germania Band, and to an im- 
mense audience, which thronged to such an extent, 
as to render a suspension of the ticket sale necessary. 
The Oratorio had been diligently rehearsed, under 
the accomplished leadership of Bena. C. Cross, —a 
fact which was plainly perceptible in the solid and 
unwavering rendition of all the choruses, the preci- 
sion of which was the more remarkable, seeing that 
the orchestra required all the attention of the leader, 
to the mastery of its insubordinate forces. Every- 
body seemed pleased with every bar of the music — 
althongh many assented to the encomiums passed up- 
on it, between a sigh and a groan, as some dreary 
recitative dragged its sluggish length along. Among 
the ladies who distinguished themselves, were Mrs. 
Emiry Reep, and Miss Henrretta Sraw, whose 
correct appreciation of Handel, vocal flexibility and 
careful regard to the tempo, have been the theme of 
general comment. Mr. Gro. W. Hazetwoon de- 
serves more than a passing notice, both on account 
of his singing upon the occasion, and of his general 
achievements as a vocalist. His voice (tenor) is de- 
lightfully smooth, sympathetic, and pure; extending, 
moreover, through sufficient compass for any oratorio 
role which may be entrusted to him. The results of 
close and judicious study are perceptible in every- 
thing undertaken by him, be it a Handel or Mendels- 
sohn Aria, or a ballad by Balfe. He is considered 
by good judges, to be one of the very best oratorio 
tenors, now engageable. Col. Joun J. Hersier, 
who personated Simon in a sort of partnership way 
with another Basso, named Burret, possesses a 
noble voice, which might be cultivated to a high 
point of excellence. Altogether, this Judas Macca- 
beus concert proved an immense success. I found 
myself much edified by its majestic choruses, but not 
especially electrified by its recitatives and arias — 
those constantly recurring phrases, so unsuited to the 
musical sentimentality of the present age, which dis- 
covers its Euterpean pleasure in more of spontaneous 
melody and less of rigid formula. 

The opera is to re-open here on the 2nd of April, 
with three nights of Parti. They were very suc 
cessful, a fortnight since; “honors” being about 
“easy” between the petite Adelina, and Coxson, the 
charming. Your critiques upon this troupe were so 
able and extended as to render any further comments 
from me, now, matters of assurance and superfluity. 
Let me add, however, that the Freyschiitz was re- 
markably well rendered in every respect. Even the 
famous “ Wolf-Schlucht ” mise-en-scene was managed, 
for once, in such a manner that, while it was unneces- 
sary to line the lobbies with couches for swooning la- 
dies, no one could discover therein aught for ridicule ; 
indeed its demoniacal features may be said to have 
been quite successfully managed. 








We have a rapidly rising young pianist, of whose 
achievements I shall send you some account. I al- 
lude to CHARLES Jarvis, Jr., son of the late Prof. 
Charles Jarvis, so long identified, in his lifetime, with 
the musical int>rests of our city. Pure classical soi- 
rées transpire within the four walls of his studio, 
once each fortnight ; one of these I intend to portray 
for you. You shall then have a full description of 
his style, and some idea of the compass of his reper- 
toire. Until then, adieu! Manrico. 
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CLOSE OF THE VoLUME.—With the present num- 
ber the JournaL oF Music completes its eighth 
annual round of weekly appearances. The ninth 
year, Vol. XVII., will commence next Saturday, 
March 31. 

To make room for the title-page and index for the 
year now finished, we give no music in this number. 
In the next volume we shall complete the publication 
of Wm. Sterndale Bennett’s “May Queen” Can- 
tata ; and in alternation with the various instalments 
thereof, shall give a piano-forte arrangement of the 
entire opera, Der Freyschiitz, by Weber. 








ie ea ee a 
Concerts. 

Orrnevs GreE Crun.—The concerts of this 
genial fraternity of German part-singers have 
been sadly missed during the past two winters. 
There wasa peculiar zest about them. They 
always drew the best sort of audience, and al- 
ways sent them home musically happy. Their 
programmes were so good, and the pervading 
spirit so artistic. And if there are certain pecu- 
liarities of timbre in the German voices, a certain 
something which one must first get used to, as to 
the taste of olives, you soon felt that there was 
much essential music in it, that the spirit was 
right, that there was real feeling and enthusiasm 
vivifying the remarkable precision, unity and 
licht and shade of all the singing. It was there- 
fore a foregone conclusion that the hall in Bum- 
stead Place was filled with the largest audience 
it has yet held, last Saturday evening. And the 
programme was of the richest and the choicest ; 
just look along the list of great composers’ 
names : 


PART. I. 
1. Fruehling ohn’ Ende, (Endless Spring.)........ C. Reinecke 
2. Finale of the opera ‘‘ Der Wassertriger,”........ Cherubini 


8. Turkish Drinking Sor g (by request,)....,.... Mendelssohn 
. Piano Solo: Allegro from Sonata, op. 58...... ..Beethoven 
Hugo Leonhard. 


- 


eee C. M. Vv. Weer 


5. a. Schlummerlied, (Slumber song.).... 

b. Schwertlied, (Sword song,) Words by Th. Kérner.  ‘* 
6. Arie: Iphigenie in Tauris. .......... oooceces Gluck 
A. Kreissmann. 

Fe He Ret ain soc cinesis <cindecesvecsine tne sae R. Franz 
bh. Mipahenthn The 5:5.0<:0:9:00 o9nsassesncvesevenes’ « 
PART It, 

Be BTR. 0.5 5 oc.0608ns sderceversnecces .Girschrer 


“ 


B. Bide Diehs, (Bewawe!). wscccccccccccccsscacecs 
I know a mai len fair to sce, 
Take care! 
She can both false and friendly be, 
Beware! Beware! 
Trust her not, 
She is fooling thee! 


She has two eyes, so soft and brown, 
Take care! 

She gives a side-glance and looks down, 
Beware! Beware, &c. 


Ard she has hair of golden hue, 
Take care! 

And what she says, it is not true, 
Beware! Beware, &c. 


| 
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She gives thee a garland woven fair, 
Take care! 
It is a fools-cap for thee to wear, 
Beware ! Beware ! 
Trust her not, 
She is fooling thee. 
2. Piano Solo: Polonaise, op. 58. ..... ccc cece eeeeeees Chopin 
Ilugo Leonhard. 


8. Recitative and Ara: Alessandro Stradella,”......F. Flotow 
Mr. W. Schraubstidter. 

| My rr en eee PE Pe PRETO T Vogel 

5. Serenade, (Schlaft in Ruh!)...........++005 eeoes.. Moring 

6. Wer ist unser Mann? (Drinking Song,)............. Zéllner 


Recurring first to that which is the peculiar 
province of the Club, or Liederkreis, the German 
four-part-song, we had the first taste, and that a 
very satisfactory one, of some new pieces. The 
most remarkable among these were the two by 
Robert Franz, although the voices seemed not 
quite so perfectly at home in them as in some of 
the old favorites; the sense of newness, as in a 
freshly painted room, not quite worn off. Still 
the interpretation was no failure, and the pieces 
were decidedly effective, especially the “ Rhine- 
wine Song.” These little pieces unite the very 
soul and verve of German popular song, with the 
ripest artistic, contrapuntal skill, to a degree not 
surpassed by Mendelssohn. The pieces by Rein- 
ecke and Girschner, too, were very pleasing ; es- 
pecially the quaint, arch humor of Hiite Dich! ; 
the words are quite ingenious, and the music 
equally happy. Tt was sung with rare life and 
delicacy, and delighted everybody. 

One of the most enjoyable things of the even- 
ing was the Finale from Cherubini’s “ Water- 
carrier,” sometimes called Les deux Journées. It 
consisted of three solo voices, baritone and bass 
(Messrs. SCHRAUBSTAEDTER, LANGERFELD and 
JANSEN), with chorus of soldiers, and a running 
accompaniment, sparkling with happy ideas, play- 
ed with the utmost delicacy and nervous life- 
someness of touch by Mr. DresEt, on one of the 
new Chickering Grands. It is indeed most geni- 
al music, and made one’s mouth water for the 
whole opera. The other part-songs were old 
favorites. The Serenade was exquisitely sung, 
especially the baritone solo by Mr. Scnravus- 
STAEDTER, whose singing always wins by genu- 
ine feeling and expression. 

Mr. KreissMANN deserves the thanks of all 
lovers of pure, noble, tender melody, free from 
all sentimentality, false effect, or mere bravura, 
for presenting to us so feelingly the air from 
Gluck. It is the song of Pylades, where he 
consoles Orestes, and counts it joy to be united 
with his triend in death. Such songs should be 
studied and made common in our concerts and 
our parlors. Mr. W. SCcHRAUBSTAEDTER (tenor) 
also added to the pleasure of the evening by his 
solo. 

With regard to the singing of the Orpheus 
generally, we must still note one somewhat ques- 
tionable peculiarity, which surely might be miti- 
gated to advantage. We mean the habit of sud- 
den and exaggerated contrasts of light and shade, 
forte and pianissimo. It amounts to a perpetual 
forzando. Ona word like Friihling, for instance, 
or Liebe, the whole force of the voices is exp!oded 
on the first syllable, and dies away to nothing on 
th: last. In shunning a common fault, they go 
over into the opposite extreme. Bating this 
blemish, the singing of the twenty-five or thirty 
voices of the Orpheus is the most satisfactory that 
we can hear. 

Mr. LeonuArp had a much finer instrument 
than on the last occasion of his playing in that 


hall, and gave us an admirably well conceived 
and beautiful rendering of that fine Allegro from 
Beethoven’s Sonata in C. The wild, heroic 
Polonaise of Chopin, too, was given with great 
life and brilliancy. But for the best effects of the 
piano-forte there is evidently still something 
wrong about the place,—perhaps owing to its 
being placed within the niche that arches over 
the stage. The delicate passages sound best, the 
strong chords hard and unvibratory. Something 
of the same thing we feel, too, in the voices; all 
sounds very clear, so much so that the harsher 
qualities, the little imperfections are too merciless- 
ly exposed. We doubt not, however, that a lit- 
tle experimenting will remedy all this. 


Orcuestrat Unton.—The soul and sinew of 
the twentieth Wednesday Afternoon Concert was 
the C minor Symphony of Beethoven, the great- 
est favorite here, now that it has got to be so well 
known, of all works of orchestral music. Acci- 
dents will happen in the best of orchestras; and 
so it happened that on this occasion the first bas- 
soonist was absent, and a trombone did duty in 
the place of second bassoon during the first two 
movements ; also the strings were thinned out in 
the middle parts ; and various little roughnesses 
and blunders marred some parts of the perform- 
ance. Still the majesty and beauty of the sym- 
phony made itself felt, and there was no one but 
felt better for being there. The Zanetta over- 
ture, Strauss waltzes, and other “trifles light as 
air,” found of course plenty of appreciators. 

a eee 
Musical Chit-Chat. 

Of coming concerts a long line stretches out before 
us. To-night it is a Complimentary to our accom- 
plished young piarist, Mr. B. J. Lane, a sort of God- 
speed to him from his brother artists on the eve of 
his departure for Europe. Mr. Lang is deservedly 
popular, and not merely by his brilliant execution. 
By his study and rendering of the best classical music 
he has steadily grown in the opinion of those whose 
good opinion is worth having. To-night the concert 
offers as prime attraction, the two pieces for eight 
hands on two pianos, which gave so much pleasure 
last year at the concert for Mr. Trenkle ; one by Mo- 
scheles, the other Mr. Dresel’s arrangement of the 
“Invitation to the Waltz.’ Messrs. Dreser, Par- 
KER, LeonnArp and Lane are the performers. Mr 
Lane himself will play an Adagio and Scherzo from 
one of Mendelssohn’s Sonatas, with Wutr Fries, 
and a Fantasia by Goria. Mrs. J. Hf. Lone will 
sing that scena and aria from Nina Pazza, by Paisi- 
ello, and an English ballad; and Mr. WetneRBEE 
will join her in Za ci darem. The Mendelssohn 
Quintette Club also will contribute parts of a Quin- 
tet by Lachner and a Quartet by Mozart. There will 
no doubt be a full house and a good time in the new 
Bumstead Hall....Ou Tuesday evening, the Men- 
DELSSOHN QUINTETTE CLUB give the last of their 
series of eight Chamber Concerts, in the same place. 
We are happy to say that they will repeat that Quar- 
tet, op. 127, by Beethoven. They will also present 
a new Quartet, by Mr. J. C. D. Parker, and Mozart’s 
Quintet with Clarinet. The Club propose, in com- 
pany with Mrs. Lone, to make a corccrt tour to 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington, about the 
middle of April. The true music-lovers in,those cit- 
ies may anticipate a rare pleasure ...Next Saturday 
evening, Mr. Jutrus Ercunere gives his concert in 
the Bumstead Hall. Besides his own admirable vio- 
lin playing, he offers the rich attraction of Mrs. Har 
Woop, the Orpheus Club, the Mendelssohn Quin- 
tette Club, Mr. Leonnarp and Mr. Cornen....On 
the following Saturday, April 7, the Boston Music 








Hall will witness the first performance of a new Ope 





ra, or operatic Cantata, upon Longfellow’s “ Miles 
Standish,” composed by Mr. Kre.siock, of New 
Bedford ; the libretto is prepared by Mr. Conanon, 
of the New York Tribune....The Benefit Concert 
for CARL ZERRAHN is fixed for April 14, at the Mu- 
sic Hall. Among the artists who have volunteered 
to, take a part in it are Mrs. Harwoop and Miss 
Wasuburn, vocalists, and Miss Mary Fay, the 
brilliant young pianist. 

We have the pleasure of presenting to our readers 
in this and last week’s papers a musical sketch, con- 
tributed to our Journal by Miss Brewster, of Phil- 
adelphia, author of the musical novel ‘“ Compensa- 
tion,”’ which has excited so much interest. The dis- 
cussion of various works and composers is full of 
suggestion ; though in some points we must differ 
from the writer. Especially must we protest against 
the coldly Protestant character which her Catholic 
preferences ascribe to Bach. “ Positive” he is, on 
doubt, but loving, trusting, full of feeling too. Try 
over those eight alto songs of his, which have been 
lately published here, and say if there be any music 
with more of the heart and tenderness of deep reli- 
gion in it. 

Mr. W. V. Wattacr’s new English opera, “ Lur- 
line,” ‘founded on the Lorelei legend of the Rhine has 
been produced with gréat success at Covent Garden 
by the Pyne and Harrison troupe. The Times of 


Feb. 24 says: “The house was crowded in every part 

and though there was no vestige of a claque—always 
pleasant because a healthy incident to note—the audi- 
ence were enthusiastic -eyond measure. No less than 
seven pieces were re-demanded and repeated, the ma- 
jority of the encores being genuine and spontaneous. 
The “ numbers” thus marked out for distinction were 
the overture ; a bacchanalian chorus, for men’s voices 

“ Drain the cup of pleasure,” a song for Miss Louisa 
Pyne, with dance and chorus, “ Take this cup of 
sparkling wine,” “ Troubadour enchanting,” “ ‘The 
nectar cup may yield delight,” a ballad for Mr. Har- 
rison, “ My home, my heart’s first home,” and an 
unaccompanied four-part song. Other pieces, too 
long for repeti ion, were received with an extraordina- 
ry degree of favor ; and at the end of each act, after 
the accustomed compliments had been paid to the 
chief performers, Mr. Wallace was summoned with 
acclamations before the footlights, and crossed the 
stage amid plaudits that seemed as if they would nev- 
er cease. It is by far the best dramatic work of its 
composer, and a really valuable additicn to the English 
operatic repertory.” 


Gustav Satter, the pianist, gave a concert on 
the 12th of this month, at Miss Porter’s Seminary, 
in Farmington, Ct., with a very classical programme, 
which the young ladies have been prepared to appre- 
ciate by the labors of their earnest music-teaeher, Mr. 
Kart Krauser. Mr. S. played a Prelude and 
Fugue in A minor, by Bach; a Sonata, in B flat, 
Mozart; three of Chopin’s Preludes; Beethoven’s 
Sonata quasi Fantasia, op. 27, No. 1; half a dozen 
curious selections from Robert Schumann; Liszt’s 
Norma Fantasia; and for encores, the Minuet from 
Mozart’s E flat Symphony, the Barcarole by Chopin 
and Beethoven’s “ Moonlight”? Sonata!...... The 
Cleveland (Ohio) Gesangverein, assisted by the Ce- 
cilia, announced for tbis week the performance of an 
opera in three acts, by G. Schmidt, called “ Prince 
Eugene”....We were in error about the name of 
young Mr. Paine, the organist from Portland, who is 
exciting attention in Germany. His name is Joun 
Know es Pane. 

Malle. Prccotommt, “little Pic,” is said to have 
been married recently in Dublin to an Italian noble- 
man....The Royal Italian Opera in London is to 
open with Der Freyschiitz ; the novelty of the season 
will be Felicien David’s Herculaneum... .Lisztv has 
been appointed a conductor to the Royal Opera in 
Ferlin. They have already three : Meyerbeer, Dorn 
and ‘Taubert.. . .M. JU Lien, on the eve of immense 
musical demonstrations, is reported to have attempted 
su cide in Paris, by stabbing himself. His rash hand 
was fortunately arrested..... There is talk of a great 
musical festival in June in the Crystal Palace, Len- 


don ; thee thousand French male singers (Orphéon- 
ists) are expected over ! 
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Rlusic Abrowd. 


Paris. 

Feb. 16.—At last the long expected and desired 
démut of Roger at the Italian Opera has taken place. 
Roger, the eminent singer, the man of taste, the 
consummate artist, who talks and sings equally well 
in German, French, English, and Italian—whose 
flexible voice lends itself so easily to the music of all 
times and of all schools, and whose twenty years of 
success had endeared him to the public here—more 
than ever justified on the 5th of February the golden 
opinions he has won. He made his first appearance 
at the Italiens as Edgardo, in Lucia di Lammermoor, 
Mdlle. Battu being the Lucia; Graziani, Ashton. 
Angelini also sang. With such a cast, the opera 
could hardly fail of being a success. Roger exerted 
himself to the utmost in the finale of the second act, 
and in the scene of the malediction he rose to the 
height of the highest efforts of dramatic art. By 
turns elegant, impassioned, and pathetic, he gave all 
the most delicate shades in the duet of the second act 
and in the scene of the tomb. Mdlle. Marie Battu is 
certainly charming, but Lucia is, at present, almost 
too arduous a ré/e for her quality of voice. Grazi- 
ani had but one fault; he throws too much energy 
into his voice. Roger is to sing next, I believe, in 
the Jrarata, and towards the 15th of March, Tam- 
berlik is expected. The Grand Opéra is still re- 
hearsing the new opera of Prince Poniatowski’s, and 
adheres for the nonce to its usual bill of fare. The 
Opéra-Comique, more on the, alert, has just brought 
out the Roman d’Elvire. The libretto by MM. A, 
Dumas and De Leuven, reminds one of La Vieille 
(music by M. Fétis), and also still more strongly of 
the Conte des Fées vaudeville by MM. de Leuven and 
Brunswick, and played in 1845 at the Variétés, and 
in which the part of the Marquise was performed by 
Malle. Dejazet. 

It is decided that the opera written by Berlioz, en- 
titled Les Troyens, is the one with which the Théatre- 
Lyrique will re-open the season in the new spot the 
company will occupy. The Théatre-Lyrique will 
now be in the Place du Chatelet, and will take the 
title of Theatre Municipal de la Ville de Paris. 

All concerts are going on actively. MM. Alard 
and Franchomme have commenced theirs in the 
Salon-Royal. In the same salons, a pupil of Liszt, 
M. Hans de Bulow, gives his concerts, composed ot 
the music of Bach, Mozart, Beethoven, and Richard 
Wagner. The Concerts du Conservatoire, or rather 
the second concert, which has been put off on account 
of the sad loss sustained in the person of the leader 
of the orchestra, M. Girard, has taken place. The 
choice of a fresh chef is put off till the next season— 
in the interim M. Tilmant directs, He has taken the 
baton in a very brilliant manner, and without curtail- 
ing a note. Amongst other music, two fragments of 
a quatuor by Haydn, the air of Joseph, by Mehul, 
the chorus from the oratorio of Solomon by Handel, 
and the sublime overture to Euryanthe, were amongst 
the most remarkable performances. 

The Société des Jeunes Artistes du Conservatoire 
have given their third concert, and performed a work 
of Meyerbeer’'s not known before in Paris, the music 
from the drama of Struensee, &c. It is getting great- 
ly the fashion here amongst that fashionable part of 
society who have but little to do with their time, to 
unite in each other's saloons about once a week, and 
get up an unimportant concert, and study the music 
of the best masters. Among the best of these con- 
certs de salons, those given by the young and charm- 
ing Madame de H. are the most renommee. 

Feb, 22.—The last week has been, so to speak, a 
week of “ revivals,”’ with the exception of one nov- 
eltv—and certainly a great one—in the shape of the 
Philemon et Beaucis of M. FE. Gounod. The Grand- 
Opera, faithful to old traditions, has been giving the 
Traviata, Mdile. Caroline Bartot being the prima 
donna, The engagement of Malle- Duprez-Vanden- 
Heuvel is announced at this theatre at the same time 
as the non-engagement of Malle. Dussy. Roger has 
been performing again in the Lucia at the Italian 
Opera, and on Thursday or Saturday next he will 
appear inthe Zrariata. Don Giovanni was revived 
yesterday week ; it was said Reger was to have per- 
formed, but it was Badiali who filled the part of Don 
Juan—a character, that, in his younger days, was one 
of his great triumphs. At the second performance 
of Don Giovanni, it is said that Tamberlik will suc- 
ceed Gardoni in the part of Ottavio; M. Merly that 
of Badiali ; Alboni will still remain, I suppose, Zer, 
lina. Mad. Penco sings the part of Donna Elvira 
admirably. Gu/athée, one of M. Victor Massé’s works, 
has been revived at the Opera-Comique—Mad. Cabel, 
being Galathee, and Malle. Wertheimher, Pygmalion. 
M. Sainte-Foy and Ponchard fill the other parts. 

The following is a close translation of the bill of 
the first concert which will be’ given by Jullien : 











“The management of the Cirque de I’Imperatrice 
have the honor of announcing that they have con- 
cluded an engagement with M. Jullien, of London, 
and the principal solo players of his orchestra, with 
the object of founding, in Paris, a grand musical so- 
ciety, by means of which there may be. organized 
brilliant festivals, in the style of those which M. Jul- 
lien has given with splendid success in England, 
Germany, and America. Sunday, \1th March, at 
two o’clock, grand festival of inauguration, given in 
Paris, by the Universal Philharmonic Society, under 
the direction of M. Jullien, conductor of the orches- 
tra of the Theatre Royal of Her Majesty the Queen 
of Drury Lane, of Covent Garden, and of the Lon- 
don Lyceum, who will conduct a grand musical body 
of six hundred executants selected from the members 
of the greatest choral societies and the best orchestras 
of France, England, Belgium, and Germany. Pro- 
gramme :—Part I. Sacred music; classical music ; 
selections from the Creation, words by M. de Segur, 
music by Haydn; the Prophéte Elie, words by Bar- 
tholomew, translated by Maurice Botrges, music by 
Mendelssohn ; the Messiah, text from the sacred 
books, music by Handel. Parr II. Heroic music ; 
national music: La Guerre, epic symphony, dedicat- 
ed to the army ; La Pair, quadrille symphony, dedi- 
cated to all nations ; LZ’ Harmonie de I’ Univers, an es- 
say, words by Humboldt, music by Roch-Albert. 
Part IIT. Voyage musical, selections from the reper- 
tory of national melodies, collected by M. Jullien, 
and executed by his orchestra during his universal 
tour; echoes of Italy, England, Germany, Russia, 
Switzerland, Spain, and America. The names of 
the solo instrumentalists, and of the singers, will be 
published in the detailed programme which will ap- 
pear shortly.”’"— Corr. London Musical World. 





Co.oenr.—Among the pieces included in the pro- 
gramme of the concert for the benefit of the Cologne 
Orchestra, was the Symphony, No. VI.,in G minor, 
Op. 32, by Niels W. Gade, which was here new. It 
was very favorably received by the audience. 

A brilliant feature of the evening’s entertainment 
was the performance of Herr Joachim from Hanover. 
He played Mendelssohn’s concerto. He also gave 
Tartini’s Teufels Sonata, and two pieces by J. S. 
Bach, all with the artistic certainty and energetic 
style which distinguish a master. 

The following was the programme of the Seventh 
Gesellschafts concert :— 

First Part. 1. Overture to a tragedy. Op. 18, by Woldemar 
Rargiel (new). 2. Airs and choruses from Gluck’s Onpheus 
(Malle. Jenny Meyer, from Berlin). 3. Symphony, No. IV. B 
flat major, Beethoven.—Sccond Part. 4. Piano-forte concerto 
in © minor, by Beethoven (Herr Alfred Jaell. pianist to the 
King of Hanover). 5. ‘Salve Regina,” tor chorus of four 
voices a capella by M. Hauptmann. 6. Variations by Handel. 
Waltz by Chopin, ‘* Home, sweet home,”’ for piano forte alone 
(A. Jaell). 7. Scene from Bellini’s Romeo and Juliet (Malle. 
J. Meyer). 8. Overture to Ruy Blas, Mendelssohn. 


Griascow.—The Festival was an unequivocal sue- 
cess. It opened on Tuesday evening with Elijah. 
The principal solo singers were Madame Clara No- 
vello, Miss Dolby, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Lockey 
and Mr. Weiss. 

On Wednesday night a miscellaneous concert was 
given. There were no important pieces for the or- 
chestra, besides the overtures to the Zauberflite, The 
Naiades, and Oberon. ‘The latter was encored. The 
vocal pieces comprised most of the favorites of the 
day, which, of course, were in some measure new to 
most of the Glasgow folk. Mr. Lambert was in- 
capacitated from attending, and Mr. Horsley filled 
the place of conductor. 

Mr. Horsley’s new oratorio, Gideon, produced on 
Thursday evening was the novelty of the festival, 
and excited much curiosity and interest. The com- 
poser himself conducted ; the band and chorus had 
bestowed infinite pains on the rehearsals, and the 
soloists were instigated by a real brotherly aud 
sisterly affection, to give the work every chance of 
succeeding. The principal singers were Madame 
Clara Novello, Miss Witham, Mr. Lockey, Mr. 
Sims Reeves, and Mr. Winn. The oratorio was em- 
inently successful. 





Vienna.—At the Court Opera the past year there 
were three hundred and fifteen performances : two 
hundred and forty-three in the German, and seventy- 
two in the Italian season. In the German season 
were performed thirty-nine operas and operettas, eight 
ballets and divertissements ; in the Italian, seventeen 
operas. Pieces given for the first time in German 
were: Balfe’s “ Rose of Castille,” the Duke of Co- 
burg’s “ Diana of Solange,” Wagner's Tannhiuser, 
and Verdi’s Trovatore. The new Italian pieces were 
Elisa di Valasco and Fiorina.....Gluck’s Iphigenia 
in Tauris is soon to be brought out: Frau Dustmann 
as Iphigenia; Herr Grimmiger, Orestes; Ander, 
Pylades ; and Rudolf, Thoas. 








Special Hotices. 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
LATEST MUSIC. 
Published by Oliver Ditson & Co. 





Music py Mart.—Quantities of Music are now sent by mail, 
the expense being only about one cent apiece, while the care 
and rapidity of transportation are remarkable. Those at a 
great distance will find the mode of eonveyance not only a 
convenience, but a saving of expense in obtaining supplies. 
Books can also be sent by mail, at the rate of one cent per 
ounce. This applies to any distance under three thousand 
miles; beyond that, double the above rates, 





Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


Departed friends. Song and Chorus. Bishop. 25 
A pleasing song with an easy chorus for the social 
circle or plain concerts. 
I’ve something to tell you. S. Rooke. 25 
The village stile. Song. Geo. Dauskin. 25 


Two pretty Parlor Ballads for young ladies. 


A soldier’s life for me. From “ Victorine.” 25 
A splendid baritone song. 


We parted, and in anger. C. W. Glover. 25 


The reconciliation. * 2 
Both charming songs, the second being the com- 
panion to “‘ Take back those gems’ by the same au- 
thor. The excellence of both poetry and music would 
seem to warrant a large sale for these ballads. 


Blind man and summer. Ballad. 
Brinley Richards. 25 


A touching poem, nicely set to music. 


Byron’s Farewell. Song. J. H. McNaughton. 25 
Celebrated words by which many a composer has 
been inspired. This last musical version is superior 
to many a former one and will fast gain friends. 


Little Rob and I. Ballad. L. Fleath. 25 
Pretty and playful. Will be sung with delight by 
young singers. 
Minnie Brown. Song and Chorus. B. W. G. 25 
In the popular style of Ethiopian melodies: 


Do you really think she did? Comic Song. 
F. Harley. 25 
Sung by Sam Cowell at his unique entertainments, 
with much success. 
Tuscan girls crowning the sea. Duet. 
Stephen Glover. 25 


For two Soprano voices. Lively and brilliant. 
Instrumental Music. 
Ypsilanti Galop. Curl Zerrahn. 25 
The sensation Galop of the season, played at last 
Wednesday’s Afternoon Concert. Since the galop, has 
become the fashionable dance, nothing better has been 
furnished than this new Galop. The piano arrange- 
ment is full and effective, but easy. 
Adolph Gullmick. 
A dashing, brilliant piece, well suited for an ama- 
teur show piece. It is fluently written, has striking 
melodies and bold changes, and, if well played, will 
please, if not astonish. 
Home Again and Sontag Polka. For 5 or 6 In- 
struments. B. A. Burditt. 60. 


Coquette and Gipsey Polka. For 5 or 6 Instru- 
ments. B. A. Burditt. 60 


Intended for small amateur orchestras or country 
bands. The arrangement is easy, but effective. 


Europa. Galop de Concert. 


Books. 

Linrettos or “ Maaic Fuiute,” “ Wuecr- 
nots,” and “Der Freyscuverz,” with Italian 
and English Text and the Music of the princi- 
pal Airs. Each 25 

Three new numbers of the neat and convenient Se- 
ries known as “ Ditson & Co.’s Standard Opera Li- 
brettos."’ Copies of these have at this early day of 
their publication become indispensable to the frequen- 
ters of the opera. They contain everything that any 
one can desire at a perfofmance, and are as important 
to one in front of the stage as a card of admission is 
at the entrance of the house. 
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